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German nationality. Fichte's teaching is needed as a corrective to the 
emphasis on outward achievement as the test of national greatness and 
progress. The essay on Goethe is of very unusual interest. Professor 
Eucken gives in the brief compass of twenty-one pages a full and forceful 
presentation of Goethe's Weltanschauung. He shows that Goethe, al- 
though temperamentally hostile to the technical apparatus and procedure 
of school philosophy, yet had a very distinctive and well-knit view in 
which the stock oppositions of world and life, inner and outer, time and 
eternity, etc., are overcome. He finds Goethe's significance for the present 
in his synthesis of freedom and truth, his emphasis on the inner and spir- 
itual life as the essence of the real universe. The last essay in this section, 
"In Memory of Carl Steffensen, ' ' gives an interesting sketch of the person- 
ality and work of an able and profound thinker scarcely known even by 
name, I suppose, to English-speaking students of philosophy. 

In the second main division of the book, " On the Problems of Religion 
and of the Philosophy of Religion," Professor Eucken presents some of the 
ideas already embodied in fuller form in his Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion. 
He argues strongly for the need and affinity of the modern soul, which 
cannot be satisfied by the mere mechanism of science and civilization, for 
that realm of independent, world-transcending spiritual life which is the 
essence of religion. There is also an interesting analysis of Pierre Bayle 
as sceptic. 

The work closes with an appendix on the improvement of instruction in 

philosophy. American teachers will be interested in the author's demand 

for the institution in German universities of reading courses in classical 

author's, e. g., Plato, Aristotle, and Kant, etc. 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobart College. 

Les limites du connaissable : La vie et les phenomenes naturels. Par Felix 
Le Dantec. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1903. — pp. 238. 

This book derives its sub-title from the first and most extended of six 
related essays. There is, however, an introduction devoted to Lamarck's 
Philosofthie zoologique. Dantec makes a plea for more adequate recog- 
nition of Lamarck's great contribution to the theory of evolution. He 
estimates the value of the Lamarckian views concerning gradations of 
species, spontaneous generation, transformation of species ; also of the 
denial of disappearance of species, and of catastrophes ; and, finally, of the 
factors of evolution, use and disuse, inheritance of acquired character- 
istics, function creating structure, and influence of environment. Lamarck 
regards life as a natural phenomenon. 

Dantec's essay on the place of life among natural phenomena falls into 
two parts. In the first chapter, " An Objective Study of Phenomena," he 
takes the following position. Rest is an illusion. All matter, as far as we 
know it, is in motion. But this motion may be molecular (parlieulaire) or 
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molar. The different conduct of a very small, and of a larger quantity of 
water, when poured on a horizontal polished surface, is taken as a proof of 
molecular structure. Molecular movement is the cause of those phenom- 
ena which have been attributed to physical forces. These latter are 
merely anthropological concepts. Chemical reactions are molecular cata- 
clysms after which the movement of atoms goes on unnoticed as before. 
The erroneous idea of action at a distance has lent support to vitalism. 
Ether, though imponderable, is material. There is no experimental proof 
of freedom. Animals are transformers, not creators, of motion. Life need 
not be referred to an immaterial principle. The common characteristic of 
living beings is assimilation, which belongs to the chemical order of phe- 
nomena. It differs from other varieties of chemical reaction by recon- 
structing a more considerable quantity of molecules of the same kind. 
Assimilation is itself the source of the molar movement in consequence of 
which it can continue. It is, moreover, the source of specific cellular 
form and of the phenomena of heredity and sex. In short, all the organic 
manifestations are ultimately derived from assimilation. A modification 
of the properties of an organism is a modification of its constituent mole- 
cules ; that is to say, organic evolution is a phenomenon of the chemical 
order. 

The second chapter is "A Study of the Knowledge of Living Beings." 
The author generously devotes three pages to a discussion concerning the 
nature of knowledge. According to a possible view, a mind atom is indis- 
solubly attached to each material atom. He does not insist on the validity 
of this hypothesis, but apparently considers it quite good enough for " the 
lovers of immaterial principles." A living being can know only those 
movements which directly or indirectly influence its chemical reactions. 
This knowledge is limited by the extent of ether vibrations, and by the 
atom, which we call unchangeable because we cannot know what occurs 
within it. "We have restricted the term form to vision ; but there is, prob- 
ably, also an auditory and an olfactory form. 

The second division of the book is a criticism of Grasset's Les limites de 
la biologie. The third division is a review of Marcel H6bert's Le derniere 
idole. Hubert correctly rejected the concept of a personal God, but wrongly 
substituted the idea of an impersonal divinity striving toward the better. 
The fourth essay, entitled ' ' The Retrograde Movement in Biology, " is an 
objection to Paul Vignon's theory of a central cause in the living being. 
"Evolution and the Apologists" is an answer to Brunetiere's Les motifs 
d' esperer. The last essay demonstrates that certain knowledge of the 
future is impossible. The work is concluded by three appendices dealing 
respectively with Darwin, The Maturation of the Egg, and Heredity. 

N. E. Truman. 

The University of South Dakota. 



